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MUSIC BOOKS. 



PTJBLISHBD B"3T 



OLIVER DIT30N * CO., 



Hew Sunday School Song Books. 



SONGS OF PROMISE, 



SONG WORSHIP. 



SINGING ON THE WAY. 



LIGHT AND LIFE. 



youngest Sunday 



bostoist, :mla.ss. 

SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 

For High School,, Seminaries, Etc. 

Song Greeting. 

(CO cts. or SB per doz ) By L. O. Emerson. A really ad- 
mirable collection of good songs. 

High School Book of Song. 

the best Part-Songs,' Duets, &c. 

Song Reader. Book 2. 

„•„, *. or S>; per .lo z .) By Emerson and Brown. Practical 
note reader with good music. 

Public School Hymnal. 

(40 cts or $3.60 per doz.) By Irving Emerson. Large col- 
lection of well chosen hymns and tunes. 

Welcome Chorus, t> y w. s. Tiiden. 

High SchOOl ChOir, by Emerson & Tiiden. 
Laurel Wreath, b y W. O. Perkins, are three yery 
successful High School Song Books. Price, each, $1 or 8t 



American School Music Readers, 



Song Bells, byLO.Smeo 

Colden Robin, by w.o.i 



songs. Price of 






Anthem Books ml. Cantatas. 



i, Chorus and Quarte 
3ty. Send for lists ! Of 
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New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies. 

hrUtofln-u*. Legend. Rheinberger, 81.00. 89.00 per c 
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The Smith American Organ Co. 



„ BOYD, President. 
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SMITH 

^AMERICAN 

ORGANS 

ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 

OVER 115,000 MADE AND SOLD. 



New 

Designs in 

Cases, 

and New 

Combinations. 



Send for Catalogue, containing over 40 different styles 



The Smith American Organ Co. 

BOSTON, MASS., or KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PIANOS 



The Best Medium Priced Piano in the World. 



Catalogues Mailed to any Address upon Application. 



71 Mercer Street, New York City. 
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ONE PRICE 




JOEL SWOPE X BRO. 



No. 311 North Fourth Street, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

THE LARGEST RETAIL SHOE HOUSE 



-AMEMCA- 



Satlsfaction Guaranteed or Money Eefunded. 

Special Attention given to Orders outside of the City. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent FBEE on Application. 

BRIGGS PIANOS. 




New England Pianos 

Are Noted for their Fine Tone 
and Superior Finish. 



TJie BRIGGS R1AXOS are manufactured in the most 
thorough manner, and are offered at as LOW PRICES as 
will ensure a really good instrument. 

All our Pianos are fully warranted for Five Tears. 

C. C. BRIGrOS & CO. 

Warerooms and Factory : 

No. 5 Appleton St., opp, 440 Tremont, BOSTON. 



WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 



NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 



32 GJ-EORG-E STREET, 



Boston, Mass. 



DECKER 

BROTHERS ^*| 



FI^HO 



» 



Have shown themselves to he so far superior to all others in Excellence of 
Workmanship, Elasticity of Touch, Beauty of Tone, and great Dura- 
bility, that they are now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring 

THE ITEItY BEST PIANO. 

GAUTION.-A1) genuine Decker Pianos have the following name (precisely as hero shown) 
on the pianos above tr teys: 



tm-SENr FOB ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.-** 

No. 33 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
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SINGING IN THE FAMILY. 

J ULT1VATE si 

childhood 

n "them to your little oues ; mix 
1 together, to meet the similar 
s in after life they come over us so 
Many a time 
wnirl of business, in the sun- 
shin.- and travetv of Fifth avenue, amid the splen- 
dor of the drive "in Central Park, some little things 
wake up in the memories of early youth — the old 
mill, the cool spring, the shade tree by the little 
school-house— and the next instant we almost see 
iv-'ain the ruddy cheeks, the smiling faces and the 
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iht breaks from the cloud in the 
urage is given to us. The honest 
to his work : and when the day's 
tools aside, and he is on his way 
and tidy table and cheery fireside 
,nnot help whistle or sing. The 
js. Moody silence, not the merry 
111 the dishonest tradesman, the 
the unfaithful servant, the per- 



TRICK INSTRUMENTS. 

requirements of modern operetta, mu- 

il extravaganza and such pieces as are 

imsiralitv," have hronuht many strange 
sical instruments into use. "Trick in- 
tents," would be a better name for 
of the curious inventions shown to a 
reporter recently, in the orchestra room of 
a theatre, by Simon Davis, the drummer of 

1 vis. lilt ho 



called the drummer, to dis- 
timruish him, might he termed with equal justice 
one of twenty-five or thirty other names, for he 
plays and operates that many instruments besides 
the drums. There is something of a trick, even 
about the base drum playing, for it is operated by 
a pedal which, with one "action, plays the cymbals 
at the same time, leaving the operator's hauds free 
to use any other instrument which the music or 
action on the stage may require. 

One of theinstrumt- 111 - which Davis plavs is com- 
monly called the bells, or orchestra bells ; in Ger- 
y" called the " glockenspiel." It consists of 



many called 



of steel 1 



upon by short ham- 

3 connected with the 

The full chromatic 



! flat, it is corrected in tone by ha 
,wed off; if sharp, it is notched on 



the under side 
far from being 



"The anvils in an orchestra — 
such as smiths play upon by the side of a forge, 
though their tones aiv remarkably like those of the 
real article. The anvil which Mr. Davis has are two 
pieces of hemi-octagonal brass, hollow, and about 
eight inches long. Hemi-octagonal may not be the 



if it had been octagonal and sliced down its length 
and the flat side covered over. That is what they 
are. They are contained in a little plush-lined 
case, and might be carried in an overcoat pocket, 
but when struck with a little hammer, give O"" 1 " ~ 
sound like an anvil. It tells a story of the ti .„ 
that there has been so much music written of late 
relating to champagne drinking that instruments 
have been devised and patented to imitate the 
"pop "of a champagne cork, Mr. Davis has two 
such instruments. One is a simple wooden cylin- 
der, a piston working in one end and a captive cork 
in the other. It is as simple as a boy's popgun, but 
the sound has a $5-a-bottle bang that is most cap- 
tivating. The second pop imitator, recently in- 
vented, can be worked more rapidly, and made to 
imitate the sound around a race-course bar just 
after the field has won against long odds. This is 
a long brass cylinder, the piston running through 
the cork, and having a bolt on that end to prevent 
the cork from flying off and hitting the ringer in 
the eye. The piston, pushed in rapidly, causes a 
deceptive "pop," and being as rapidly pushed back, 
plugs the cork tight in again, ready for another bat- 
tle, which action can be kept up faster than the 
thirstiest crowd could cut the wire. 

The crack of a whip is a noise that is heard under 
very different circumstances on the stage. It may 
be a chorus describing a rollicking sleighride, "a 
Lady Gay Spanker, who emphasizes a story with a 
flourish of a whip, or the overseer in " Uncle Tom's 
Cabin." Whatever the occasion, the man sitting at 
the end of the orchestra supplies the " crack." Mr. 
Davis does this with a little instrument that looks 
like a big razor-strop split down to the handle, and 
there hinged. It is worked with one hand, for very 
frequently, at the same time, sleigh-bells must be 
heard, and the other hand is employed in shaking 
a belt of silver bells right merrily. 

The castinets used in the orchestra are not play- 
ed, as by the dancers, in the palms of the hands, 
but are fastened (two pairs) on a fan-shaped piece 
of cedar, and all Spain could not produce a castinet 
player who could get more rattling out of the gen- 
uine article than does the drummer with this pro- 
saic cedar fan waved with one hand.while the other 
rattles and raps a tambourine. When, in a sensa- 
tional play or burlesque, or orchestra number, the 
sound of a locomotive should be heard, the drum- 
mer turns to his assortment of trick instruments 
and selects three. The first represents the whizz 
and whirr and puff, and snort and rattle. It con- 
sists of an arch of sheet iron, the ends of which. are 
rolled in under the arch, making two supports for it 
to stand upon. This is "played" upon by two bun- 
dles of steel wires, fastened at one end by a clasp of 
tin, and otherwise loose.— Brooklyn Union. 



INJURIOUS ADVERTISEMENT OF ARTISTS. 

ffi£ N JUDICIOUS advertisement of an artist is 

•rk a curse to him. Everv true observer and 
.tSr^J lover of art will immediately be prejudiced 
^^fe/ against any pretender who places himself 
e, f 3XscK in an altitude which he has not as yet 
[%vf reacfl ed, and very likely will never reach 
VJcgJ/ by many a league. The press in America 
GT is often guilty of misrepresenting artists : 
for, according to the advertisement a performer 
puts into the paper will his puffs be. The greatest 
charlatan, if he spends enough monev, will receive 
the greatest encomiums. A dog-tight" reporter will 
be sent to " write up " a concert or an opera. We 
have lately heard of a really good artist who re- 
fused to perform at Steinway Hall because his 
name was printed in smaller type than that of 
another artist. Is this not disgraceful? Who 
would think of such a thing in Europe? There 
they place the names alphabetically and if the 
name of the greatest artist of the company com- 
mences with a Z his name will be put last. This 
article was suggested to us by the 




of two pianists who have lately appeared in St. 
Louis, namely: W. H. Sherwood and Franz Eum- 
mel. Both of these gentlemen are good artists 
and have a right to be proud of their "accomplish- 
ments, but they come to us heralded as the only 
rivals and equals of Von Buelow and Rubinstein. 
Having eagerly read all this preliminary newspaper 
puffing we go to the concert with great expecta- 
tions, and as these expectations are far, very far 
from being realized, we even forget to give the 
credit really due the gentlemen; in fact we are 
inclined to call the whole thing a humbug. Sup- 
pose a man with f 100,000 capital should start a dry 
goods store in St. Louis, and advertise himself as 
" the only competitor of A. T. Stewart," or say he 
were to open a hanking house and advertise him- 
self as "the only successful rival of the Roths- 
childs," would not the very street boys laugh at 
him? And would not the otherwise respectable 
capital dwindle into nothing by comparison ? And 
yet he would be really a wealthy man, and with 
that amount of money could start a very fine dry 
goods store or establish a very respectable bank. 

So it is with our artists. They place themselves 
beside the greatest of giants, upon an elevated 
plane, from which they appear as mere figures 
when viewed by others. 

THE MUSIC^)F SPEECH. 

1 the 

.. - regulated by the 
laws, although the speech voice 
[SSr cannot be considered so true a musical 
ltB sound, as its pitch varies through its 
duration. It goes to prove, however, 
that all are endowed by nature with 
the power of music, which maybe greatly improved 
and enlarged by careful practice. We "laugh and 
speak, and cry and ask in music. A laugh is pro- 
duced by repeating in quick succession two sounds 
which differ from each other by a single tone— a cry 
arising from pain or grief is the utterance of two 
sounds, differing from each other half a tone — a 
yawn runs down a whole octave before it ceases— a 
cough may be expressed by musical intervals— a 
question cannot be asked without a change of tone, 
which musicians call a fifth, a fourth, a sixth, or an 
eighth. In short, every sound of the human lip is 
loaded with music. This is the music of nature, 
and there is not a man who speaks five minutes 
without gliding through the whole gamut, only, in 
speaking, the tones not being protracted, glide im- 
perceptibly into each other. It is this protraction 
of sound which constitutes the singing voice, dis- 
tinct from that of speech ; but the laws of articu- 
lation remain the same, and the sound, though 
protracted, receives the same impulsions as in 
speaking. The notes by which the pitch of the 
voice is varied in speaking are termed slides, ac- 
cents and reflections: they may be imitated by 
sliding a finger along the finger-board of a violin, 
while the bow is being applied to the strings. These 
notes may have an ascending or descending course 
in pitch ; sometimes they have both on a syllable. 
The varying pitch of a speech-note may be illus- 
trated, if the reader, with an intense feeling of 
inquiry, utter aloud such an exclamation as Ham- 
let s interrogatory, "pale or red ? " The note on the 
word " pale will consist of an upward movement 
of the voice; while the note on "red" will be a 
downward movement, and in both words the voice 
will traverse so wide an interval as to be even con- 
spicuous to the most ordinary ear ; while the culti- 
vated perception of a musician will detect the voice 
moving through a less interval of pitch, while he is 
uttering the word " or " of the same sentence ; and 
being able to record in musical notation the sounds 
which he hears, will perceive the musical interval 
traversed in these vocal movements, and the place 
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WHATEVER theorists may say as to the 
relative rank of absolute music and 
to words, the fact is that 
.8 different forms, is, and in 
jjV? the nature of things must remain, the 
■^w most universally appreciated and un- 
© derstood, and, hence, practically the 

most important department of musical composi- 
tion. In view of that fact, it must be regretted that 
the majority of the better class of composers in 
this country should turn their attention to the pro- 
duction of piano or other purely instrumental com- 
positions. It is true, that song words of a merito- 
rious character are not so plentiful as might be 
desired, and yet the dearth is not so great as com- 
posers imagine. There are hundreds of good lyrics 
in the English language that have never been set 
to music, and not a week passes but the newspapers 
and magazines publish lyrical poems worthy of a 
musical setting. Let us have more songs from the 
pens of the better class of American composers. 



INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON MANNERS. 

§HE influence of music in humanizing and 
polishing the mind is not a fanciful one. 
From the earliest ages it has been recog- 
nized. This is shown not only by such 
fables as that of Orpheus, whose magic 
strains could control even brute nature, 
but even so grave an historian as Polyb- 
ius, eminent for solidity of judgment, speaking of 
the Cynfetheans, an Arcadian tribe, writes as fol- 

"As the Arcadians have always been celebrated 
for their piety, humanity and hospitality, we are 
naturally led to inquire, how it has happened that 
the Cynsetheans are distinguished from the other 
Arcadians, by savage manners, wickedness and 
cruelty. I can attribute this difference to no other 
cause than a total neglect among the people of 
Cymethea, of an institution established among 
ancient Arcadians, with a nice regard to their n 
ners and their climate: I mean the exercise of that 
genuine and perfect music, which is useful in every 
state, but necessary to the Arcadians; whose man- 
ners, originally rigid and austere, made it of the 
greatest importance to incorporate this art into the 
very essence of their government." 

It is to be noticed that Polybius does not attrib- 
ute this beneficent influence to music indiscrimi- 
nately, but only to that "genuine and perfect 
music, which is useful in every state." He, a grave 
historian, exhibits here such critical knowledge of 
music as proves him to have been an adept in " 



musical science of his day ; and the 
which he states his conclusion as to the causes of 
the low state of morals among this tribe of Arca- 
dians, shows that he expected his explanation to 
be received as most natural by his cotemporaries. 
In other words, this passage shows that musical 
knowledge and criticism were, in the days of our 
historian, quite as extensive among the educated 
classes as they are now, with this difference, that 
music, which is now usually regarded as a mere ac- 
complishment, was then seen to be an important 
factor in the humanizing and governing of nations. 




iic sung 
i text by the lips of a loved 
mother or father, and the perhaps homely strain 
lias become hallowed by association until it would 
be impossible to make them believe it does not in 
itself contain an iota of the sentiment they think 
it expresses. It is useless to discuss such questions 
with the masses. TLey love their old tunes, and 
they stick to them. How often has it been at- 
tempted to give a new and better setting to old and 
favorite hymns ! Yet a single instance of real suc- 
cess in this respect is yet to be recorded, so far as 
we know. To this same effect of association must 
be referred the mass of prejudices against, music of 
certain kinds. The converted fiddler, whose recol- 
lection of his fiddling days are connected with the 
strains of coarse dances and ribald songs, could 
not be expected to do otherwise than protest 
against the introduction into the worship of the 
sanctuary of the tones which he associates per- 
force with a previous and regretted life of licen- 
tiousness, forgetting all the while (unless he be 
more philosophically inclined than most fiddlers 
are) that the trouble is not in the instrument, but 
in his previous history. To him, indeed, the violin 
is really an irreligious instrument; its associations 
are improper, and for himself, if he cannot over- 
come the feeling, he is right to protest, since the 
sound of the violin puts him in an unworshipful 
frame of mind. It is only the most advanced mu- 
sical taste that can rightly distinguish what is 
objective in music, what it- real contents are, from 
that which is subjective in the musician or listener, 
in other words, projected into the music by his own 
views and feelings. 



PIANISTS AND PIANOS. 
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The editor of the Masiral Standard, in his 
issue, mounts his high horse and in reply e 
speaking of us and another journal that had made 
similar comments upon his remarks : 



s between business i 



show that they are loyal to their advertisers even 
when circumstances demand of them to be loyal to 
musical art. Their motto is : ' Our prosperity first 
and the prosperity of musical art afterwards, if we 
have any time or means left to give the latter when 
we get through with the former.' They thus re- 
flect the sentiments of the majority of the music 

Business is business and art is religion. We 
have always admired business force and system, 
and we have the utmost respect for the business 
integrity and brains of many members of the music 
trade we know. The man who cultivates a busi- 
ness for the love of it as well as for its financial 
returns is as much to be respected for his en- 
deavors as the greatest artist or scientist in the 

Business and art may work legitimately with 
each other. But the delicate line must be drawn 
somewhere. They must not be mixed. They may 
work side, by side to their mutual interests. But 
they are not one. They are entirely separate 
things. If a piano manufacturer is smart enough 
to hire a renowned pianist to play his make of 
piano around the country, we admire the smartness 
of the manufacturer but we are disgusted with the 
pianist who will engage in such traffic and still have 
effrontry enough to parade before the public as an 
" it, for an artist must not be mere'" - ' 



This reply to our good natured remarks is, to say 
the least, peculiar. The Musical standard had made 
what seemed to us a useless and foolish onslaught 
upon the manufacturers of pianos, and in so doing 
had given as facts matters that were at variance 
with our experience. We so stated, without in any 
way impugning the veracity of the Standard's edi- 
tor. He might have taken the same view, but, 
like all illogical men, he gets angry and forthwith 
accuses us of either incompetency or falsification. 
In other words-, because we politely say that our 
experience does not tally with that of Mr. Bulling, 
he impolitely gives us our choice of being called a 
fool or a liar. And yet, in his very reply, the edi- 
tor of the Standard admits that "business and art 
may work legitimately together" that "they may 
work side by side to their mutual interest" and 
that "if a piano manufacturer is smart enough to 
hire a renowned pianist to play his make of piano 
around the country we admire the smartness of the 
manufacturer, but we are disgusted with the pian- 
ist, etc." Now, if these statements are read in 
connection with the paragraph which aroused the 
indignation of our confrere, it will be difficult, we 
think, to perceive wherein they differ. The fact is 
that the Standard cares little about the logic of its 
position, it simply is anxious to have "somegin- 
tleman thread on the tail av me coat." In its 
anxiety to provoke attention to itself it entirely 
overlooks the fact that its original attack, the one 
against which we mildly protested, was aimed at 
the manufacturers alone and not at the pianists 
with whom they deal, while it now exonerates and 
even approves the former and blames solely the 
latter who had been left quite unmentioned origi- 
nally. In the same breath it abuses us for saying 
a good word for the manufacturers our "adver- 
tisers" and says they are not to blame, then it 
pitches into the pianists, who, by the way, are not 
our "advertisers." The latter fact will not pre- 
vent us, however, (having called the Standard's 
attention to the fact that this is a new question, 
and that it has abandoned its old battle ground), 
from putting this question in its proper light, 
obliging the Standard at the same time by gently, 
very gently for fear of the consequences (to the 
coat) " threadin' on the tail av the coat." 

If we understand the standard's position, it is 
that when Mme. Julie Rive-King plays the Chick- 
ering or the Decker, Maasand Sherwood the Miller, 
Faelten the Knabe, Rummel the Steinway, Joseffy 
the Chickering or the Steinway, and so on through 
the list, all these artists, if they do so as the result 
of a business arrangement with the makers, de- 
scend to the level of the man who carries upon his 
back a sign advertising the merits of Cureall's Corn 
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Plaster and at the same time lower to the level of 
catch penny humbugs the great and noble art of 

The first thing that strikes an unbiased observer 
in such a statement is that it is passing strange 
that those who have attained the first rank in their 
art and who must have reached that eminence by 
dint of the patient labor which can come only from 
a genuine and enthusiastic love for art as art, 
should all, with one accord, have prostituted it, 
either wilfully or ignorantly, while the editor of 
the Standard, a tyro as compared with them, should 
have discovered the evil at the first glance and 
promptly resented it. It is so strange indeed as to 
lead one forthwith to suspect that the evil is a 
mere figment of the imagination of the would-be 
reformer. 

The editor of the Standard informs us that "art 
is religion." The saying is far from new and yet 
quite as far from true. Art is art, and religion is 
religion and he must have a very vague idea of 
both who confounds them. This mistaken notion 
of the gentleman in question (if we may be allowed 
a digression) serves however, to explain what had 
been quite a puzzle to us. He is a teacher of har- 
mony and composition, at least he so adver- 
tises, and in the earlier numbers of his paper 
he published musical supplements consist: 
of some of his own compositions. These w 
bare of musical ideas and as full of harmonic 
blunders as a beggar's dog is of fleas, and, thi 
ing that art was art, we wondered at the purpose 
of such publications. Now that we knoT 
in his estimation, "art is religion," everyth 
comes plain— they were intended to cultivate the 
Christian virtues of patience, forbearani 
charity in the breasts of the readers of the 
nrd. In that view, they must have been a colossal 
Buccess. But, returning to the question in hand, 
and taking the editor of the Standard at his word, 
if "art is religion," it seems to follow that it 
the duty of the artist to " preach the gospel" 
art "to every creature"— or is art in general and 
music in particular to be the " religion" of only a 
select few? The editor of the Standard is i 
of a devotee of art to issue his paper for 
cenary purpose— he does it purely in th( 
of music, of course (?) and as he endeavc 
dress the masses, he evidently thinks that tin 
masses should be taught his "religion." In thi: 
we fully agree with him. But by as much as exam- 
ple is a mote powerful method of teaching than 
precept, by just so much is the rendering of good 
music in the hearing of those masses more power- 
ful in educating their musical taste, than are arti- 
cles about good music, however ably written. The 
executive artist occupies a field here which is all 
his own. Now, so far at least as pianists are con- 
cerned, that field is essentially a missionary one, a 
field which does not yield enough directly to sup- 
port the artist. It is all very well to talk as if we 
were in an ideal world, but we are not in an ideal 
world (if we were there would be no room for the 
Standard) and every one who knows anything about 
it knows that no pianist's concert tour in this 
country has ever paid. If it had not been for the 
business enterprise of the manufacturers who have 
backed pianists, in the belief that the fact that in 
playing upon the instruments of their makes, in 
other words in presenting their wares to the public 
in the best possible light, these pianists wouh 
give them advertisements that would ofl'se 
their outlay and risks, not one of the man 
great pianists whom the American public hav 
had the pleasure of hearing would ever hav 
been heard here. This is an undeniable fact. W 
have no means of knowing whether these pian 
makers have been repaid ; we hope so, and so do all 
unbiased music lovers. The musical people of thii 
country owe them a debt of gratitude for making i 






business outlay in a direction that assisted thi 

ipread of music and increased their opportunitiei 

for hearing first-class executive artists. Who ha: 

lost anything by it? No one, unless it should b< 

obscure journal whose solicitation of an ad 

ement may have been put off by a statemen 

the money it asked therefor could be belte: 



sistin 






gained the hear 
its have gained immunity from loss, the piano 
ufacturers have gained a legitimate and digni- 
fied advertisement of their wares. Even those 
akers who do not advertise in that way have 
:aped some benefit from that kind of advertising, 
nee the awakening of musical interestin the pub- 
c and the increased demand created for musical 
instruments may have led to the sale of some quite 
different make of piano. Now, the Standard would 
have the public, the artists, the manufacturers 
forego all these advantages— for what ? For a bit of 
sentimentality. Of course, we should like to see 
the artist on the highest plane of independence, 
removed from the influences of trade, but that, we 
repeat it, is impossible in this age and country, 
unless he chooses to remain silent and unknown, 
save to his immediate circle of acquaintances. 

We not only admit, but insist, and have insisted 
before, that there are times and places when 
undignified and wrong for a pianist to consent to 
play only some one make of instruments. Such 
occasions are all meetings of music teachers' asso- 
ciations of which the pianists in question are mem- 
bers. This, however, we put upon two grounds 
that have nothing to do with ordinary concerts; 
they are: first, that no member of such associa- 
tion has a right to any money compensation for 
participation in its meetings, and if a pianist re- 
ceives pay for the use of a piano on such an occa- 
sion the pay belongs to the association and not to 
him ; secondly, that as different makers are sure to 
push their instruments for use at such gatherings, 
the recitals take on the form of piano contests, and 
the business part of the transaction (entirely un- 
seen and unknown in other cases) is made promi- 
nent in an unseemly and disagreeable manner. 



Slave of Bagdad, 

by Mercadante : 
Goldmark ; Ric, 



,' Italiana 
vr, ling of 



in, by Isouard, and I Bacca 

Among other towns and lai 

,'ill also mention Trajan in 
1 ,„„,.., ■ Jl. ,/„„,/,„,/, „,l,y Spo 
,„, l,v Alavr; Ih. Sarar, „.,■ in 
•V, „« c „i;/(;mi| 1 ;,bvThoma 



i Prince of Cata- 

<i Roma, by Nic- 



i;j;ii;.™ 



COUNTRIES, TOWNS AND PLACES IN OPERA. 

_, ity and 

province of the Old World has been se- 

[°> lected at some time by librettists for the 

scenes of their lyric tragedies or comedies, 

and this hemisphere also has inspired 

many a good scenario. It is rare when the 

poet'forsakes this earth entirely, but this 

was the case with La I. una nbi'tatn set to 

bv the gentle Paiesiello, the composer of 

ind II Barbiere, afterwards eclipsed by Kos- 

masterpiece. Beginning with France and 

m, we find Jeanne d'Are a Orleans, bv Kreut- 

'.a nrise de Tnnl.m, bv Daiavrac; Ba.nard a 

es, bv Cherubini; FnntainebUau. by Shield; 

Flanehed,:'rraren<r,hy\V,u-k\i&n; Charles d, Franc. 

by Harold ' 



e Pa, 



■ Ra, 



ich"; The 



i Bom 



i Pr, 



ml / 



dante; Marghenta 
tillon de Lonmumec 
d'Andorre.vrKichU 

In England we 
mouth, Cherubini'i 
Derbyshire, by Cars 






«< ofCastil 
. Muletien , 



tinted) SabboinaXv'/'i 
the field is large, as ci 
.Malacca, by JSiccolini ; 



by Scarlatti, and II 
. In Asia and Africa 

V. in Egypt, by Spi 



(the original title 
bv Haydn and 1 
Crete, by Mozart ; 



Klllnnnn 

Halcvy; 
by Adan 



GOUNOD ON MODERN MUSIC. 

M < rounod has written a preface to Noel & Stoul- 
li«'s annual re\iew of the Parisian musical season. 
It hears the title of "Reflections on the Music of 
the Period," and an extract, translated froin the 
Figaro, and printed below, may be called "Cate- 
chism of the Composer of the Future." The por- 
tion of the preface referred to embodies the follow- 
ing questions and answers: 

Q. What is the art of music? 

A. The art of combining sounds in a manner 
painful to the car and wearisome for the mind. 

Q. Why painful for the ear? 

A. Because music, when it caresses the ear, has 
a tendency to develop the listener's sensual to the 
detriment of his intellectual nature, and the holi- 
ness of art forbids that it should make itself the 
accomplice of such corruption. 

Q. Why do you add " and wearisome for the 
mind"? , . 

A. Because it thus becomes a means of stimu- 
lating and developing intellectual energy and rais- 
ing the mind to the transcendency that is the 
rational summit of art and inaccessible to the vul- 
var masses. 

Q. Have not the great masters, hitherto, held 
an adverse opinion on the subject? 

A. Yes, because thev still walked in the dark- 
ness that surrounded the childhood of art. Now 
the gloom is gradually dispelling, thanks to the 
triumphs of modern aesthetics, and at present we 
compose music as Sganarelle once practiced medi- 
cine, " in accordance with a quite new method." 

Q. Then art must be a sort of mortification? 

A. Precisely. 

Q. Wherefore? 

A. Because the property and dutv of all exalted 
missions is to combat the relaxation of nature^ by 
the practice of ttie vi 
uf patience in trials. 

Q. What is the es 

A. A lack of ideas. 

(). What do you mean by this? 

A I mean that genius being the creative faculty, 
its distinctive characteristic must be its likeness to 
the Creator that made all things out of nothing! 

And so on, and so on, for after the error has been 
admitted at the start, one can progress indefinitely 
in the domain of the absurd. 



38, and principally by that 
:ntial condition of geniuB? 
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FRANZ RUMMEL. 



f*^5*f RANZ RUMMEL is the son of German pa- 
^5,'/\7i rents, but was born in London, England, 
.t'-Ht .hi the llth of January, 1853. He early ex- 
.X_^S>,} bibited talent for music, and specially for 
K* 3 playing the piano, and at the age of ten 
,'.''A'J played at sight quite difficult compositions. 
*3SfQ At the age of fourteen, his parents sent 
*W him to Brussels, where he became the pu- 
pil of the renowned pianist and composer, Brassin, 
who very soon recognized his great talents, made 
him his favorite pupil, and paid special 
to his musical and piar ' " 

his tuition, young Rum 

ress that, although he was the youngest of the 

giano pupils in the Brussels conservatory, where 
rassin taught, and which is noted for the strict- 
ness and thoroughness of its examinations, be 
obtained the first prize for piano playing. After he 



c development. Under 



;nd of 1 



sorship __ 
been a student, but, 
teaching, he, at the < 
betook himself to concert-giving 
great success in the different 
cities of Belgium, Holland, the 
Rhenish provinces, and the north 
of France ; then, in 1878, he came 
to America for the first time. He 
made a three years' stay in this 
country, playing with success in 
all the principal cities of the 
United States. It was during 
the last year of his stay in this 
country at that time "that he 
wedded Miss Leila Morse, a 
daughter of the famous inventor 
of the telegraph, a lady of un- 
usual culture and refinement. In 
" "31, he took up his resid< 
-'--3 hi • ■ 



ng of the drudgery of 

, resigned and 

He met with 



thought— "Would Liszt playf" "If he does," I 
whispered to Mr. Burnett, the violinist, "mark me, 
it will In after iiminij Wilibe Im* tinie.li,, I the I.Uzt ron- 
certo." I 'am 'proud of the prophecy. Miss Dora 
Bright, who played Sterndale Bennett's Caprice in 
E with great elegance and finish ; Miss Winnifred 
Robinson, pupil of Sainton, who, I am told, at short 
notice mastered C. Mackenzie's difficult violin con- 
certo—each had descended to receive the master's 
encouraging word of approval as he rose and shook 
each aspirant to fame warmly by the hand. But 
the applause which greeted Webbe continued long 
after Webbe had gone and the master had resumed 
his seat. He rose twice, bowed all round, and sat 
down twice. Then something like an agony of de- 
spair and suspense seized upon the audience They 
leaned forward with renewed and more vehement 
applause. All eyes seemed magnetizing Liszt with 
an intent, beseeching gaze. I never saw the wish- 
ing or willing game played with such effect. I never 
saw such a scene in a concert room or theatre. I 
have seen transports of enthusiasm at Bayreuth 
when Wagner appeared in front of the curtain on 
the last great day of the " Gotterdammmmg ; " I 
have seen the people at St. James' Hall nw at Ru- 
binstein ; but I never saw anything comparable to 



ages, like __, 

the air — seemed to 

keyboard ; the soul ■ 

— a world of buried 

grown cold 

like the rot 

of old famil 



flipped in like the spray of a fountain 
he wiud. Liszt seemed scarcely to heed 
y fell about him, those wondrous pass- 
nastic : the noble face still looked into 
lave nothing to do with the 
r as far away in another world 
regrets— of loves long since 
__ -jpulchre — of youth blown out 
of past summers— aye, and a 



■'in div 



s, but 
1 looked 



th the quiet i 
on splendor and decay, and t 

eaidi unappalled, but. at the ciose <>i niai-mnu- 
anischer Lied "there went up from the piano a some- 
thing wholly indescribable— from the bass to the 
treble— a soft, melting flow of sound, not notes, but 

rippleTthat went welling up the Keyboard and 

ceased only like a spent wave, breaking on a lonely 
strand, and leaving a silence as of twilight and in- 
effable rest. Liszt played yet more, after the first 
burst of applause had subsided. Why attempt still 
further to describe that other improvi" J 



jestic strain, tha 



Berlin 






held the first 



Stern. From there he made pi- 
anistic excursions into Russia, 
France, Belgium and Great Bri- 
tain, always with great success. 
He is now completing a most suc- 
cessful tour of the United States 
in connection with Ovide Musin 
and Fraeulnn Lehmanu, and will 
soon return to Berlin, which he 
now considers bis permanent 
home. He has fairly earned the 
place he occupies as one of the 
famous pianists of the world. 



LISZT IN ENGLAND. 

fHE Rev.Mr. Haweis.who 
sical enthusiast, writes 
in the Pall Mall Uudtj.l 
as follows, concerning 
ance at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, London : 
April 6, 188ri,will be a day never 
to be forgotten in the annals of 
the Royal Academy of Music. A 
few minutes after three, the mu- 
sic theatre being by that time 
densely packed with students, 
-rofessors and a few others, Liszt, accompaniei 




legend out of the oldei 
time, told by some Merlin to s 
Vivien ! A hardened critic— mid 
die-aged and not easily pleased- 
turned to me and echoed my owe 
thoughts. " 1 should like to have 
cried outright," he said, "if 1 
hadn't been ashamed 

If, I not only felt like peopli 



for 



all 



a pe. 



■ound i 
Liszt 



ed t 



playing the 
id," but for at 
;erwards I had 



perceptible quickening of the 

into my head. The excitement of 
the students was unexampled. 
The two greatest virtuosi who 
have ever appeared, as far as we 
can at all gather, are Paganini 
and Liszt. Few in that room 
could say they bad heard Paga- 
nini— but Liszt, in one of his 
sweetest, solemnest moods, was, 
at all events, heard to perfection. 
I understand Rubinstein's sav- 
ing. "7'W, is only /liaiii.it- 

I. i.<:l, ' I understand Von Billow's 
despair when he exclaimed, after 
listening to bis great master, 



"11; 






,%,;:, 



mod- 
v the piano-after 



■;""™'») »"« » '" oi-uciu, ijiszr,, accompanied by 
.he President, G. Macfarren, Walter Bache, Sain- 
ton, Littleton, etc., entered the room. The moment 
his noble head, with its thick white hair was seen 
a roar of applause rose on every side. He looked 

ike a figure out of one of the old engravings of Se- 
bastian Bach or Mozart, truly a man who already 
belongs to another age than ours— an age of art 
creators, painters, poets, and musicians since 
passed away, himself among the mightiest of them. 
No sooner had he taken his seat than a little girl 
with an enormous flower wreath in the form of a 
lyre advanced toward him. The wreath was placed 
on a table in front of him. Liszt bent down ten- 
derly and kissed the child— who, I am told, is the 
infant phenomenon of the Academy— on her fore- 
head. A kiss to be remembered, like the kiss 
Beethoven gave to Liszt, who played before him as 

1 could describe theexcellent and interesting pro- 
gramme patiently enough had Liszt not been there, 
had Liszt not played. But in my own mind up to a 
n the minds of every one then 



pri 



ir unuttered, there w 



■; but n 



what took place at the Royal Academy on Tuesdi. . 
—when Liszt rose for the third tinu and instead of 
sitting clown moved towards the platform. When 
he reached the piano, people were standing on I heir 
seatB beside themselves. The ladies tore the daffo- 
dils and lilies from their bosoms and flung them at 
him, and a perfect shower of flowers greeted the 
venerable master as lie sat down. Then a stillness 
of death fell on the excited assembly. Liszt 



o 1!,,' ai 
nd like 



He 






MUSICAL BRAZIL. 

RA/.1I.IANS are nothing 
if not musical. Itistheir 
boast that a new waltz is 
published in Rio every 
week. All the celebrated 
singers of the world have 
coined money in the cap- 
ital of Dom Pedro, and 
vinter season the whole 
high and low, (lock 

Iter night to the opera, 
have recently built the 

Theatre Horn Pedro Se- 

' larger than La Scala, 



his 



of 






lutely perfect, ami the touch bevond compare, was 
entirely forgotten, as he seemed to forget his fin- 
gers, and beckon to the dream figures that passed 
before him with expressive look and the kindling 
of a quiet eye that saw things behind the veil we 
could not see. But the mingled pathos and repose 
of the sweet memorial theme left the consummate 
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COUNT ZICHY, THE ONE-ARMED PIANIST. 



OUNT ZICHY ha 


s only on 


e arm, and is the 


greatest living pianist, w 


ith the sole ex- 


. eeption, perhaps 




ountryman and 




in/ r.iszt 








and from child 


hood evinced a n 


arl ed la 




' poetrv. When ( 






played on the vi< 


lin. He 


tnagined that he 




posed se 


enadesfor them 



iced I 



rthe 



eof r 



„..„ much progress. At 
ier visited the father and sadly re- 
it boy of yours has an excellent right 
eft will never amount to anything." 
prophecy more strikingly falsified, 
i years of age, the Count lost his 
n accident while hunting. His phy 



■ctual ' 



E fol 



' nforc 



r this 



e handed 1 



■mtel- 



for a time, and iinally 

a sealed note, with instructions not to open it tor a 
year. The note, when opened, read as follows: " If 
within a year from this date I cannot do with my 
left liand'evcrv thing that other people do with both 
hands, 1 will blow my brains out." 

The young Count set to work resolutely to cany 
out his resolve. He soon resumed his musical ex- 
mpelled to substitute the piano 



for t 






Then 



s Abbe Liszt heard the c 
' b piai 



which you attribute to awkwardness; his friends 
say it is nervousness. At the piano he has almost 
the rigidity of an automaton. In society he is 
either very Bullen and taciturn, or very lively and 
talkative. He is either in the one or the other ex- 
treme, according to the sympathetic or repelhuil 
quality of his surroundings. He never forces him- 
self into polite sociability when his moods prompt 
him to do otherwise. According to his friends, his 
nervous temperament is the reason thai a separa- 
tion from his wife was deemed necessary. Two 
children were born to them; they are both dead. 
One killed itself by accidentally falling out of the 
window, and the other, an infant of a few months, 
followed a few weeks after. 

Saint-Saens has a very original way of compos- 
ing. His study is a small, square room; it is full 

of 1 ks, but no music whatever can be found in 

it. He never uses a piano, therefore has none in 
his workroom. He writes standing, and on a high, 
unpainted writing-desk, and never puts down a 
note until the whole piece is entirely completed in 
his mind. It is then so clearly conceived that noth- 
ing can disturb his writing when he has once be- 
gun. "I have sat in his study," said M. le Moine 
to me, " talking to him by the hour, testing him by 
throwing a volley of atrocious puns at him, asking 
him a thousand questions, which he would readily 
answer. 1 have forced him to speak on subjects 
entirely foreign to music, and the composer, as if 
entirely separated from his other self, would plac- 
idly go on writing without a moment of hesitancy 
or the necessity of an erasure." 

MUSIC IN ST. LOUIS. 



Puldic r 



tention, and then stealing on tiptoe .. . 
presence, stooped down and kissed him on the fore- 
head, exclaiming : " Young man, you will be with- 
out a rival! '/'.< M,in;-lh<« ,-,■/*." Zichy at once 
became Liszt's pupil, and remained under the 
instruction of the great master for six years. Liszt 
taught his pupil to substitute his thumb for the 
right hand in plaving the piano. But the master 
afterwards declared that " he did not then dream 
his pupil would ever succeed in executing the chro- 
matic scale, or making tiger bounds of five and six 
,.i.t.,vp, by the use of his thumb." After his six 
'--- -nder Liszt. Count Zichy entered on 
;r. His first appearance was at 
the celebrated critic, Hanslick, 
exclaimed, after hearing him : " Many people play 
the piano ; some delight us with it, but Zichy en- 
chants." The Count has never received any remu- 
neration from his performances. They are given in 
the cause of charity, and he has traveled over all 
Europe in his philanthropic mission. He has real- 
ized hundreds of thousands of dollars for the poor 
of all countries. A lady, referring to Count Zichy's 
infirmity, exclaimed one day in the hearing of Liszt : 
"The poor man '. How 1 pity him! " "Pity him! " 
replied the master; "not at all, Madame; but his 
piano is to be pitied; and the people who never 
neard him play it, still more so." The Count is a 
capital shot, and has Keen the victor in three 



lghfto ntyt-he" foundation stone of true son; 
ird does una we both thank and eompliraei 



PERSONAL TRAITS OF CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. 

ig habits of M. Camille Saint- 
- -'~ays prevented him from be- 

lown by the public. Like M. 

the painter, who has just 







nt of the Tribune, from 
He ha's a limited number of stanch 
ids, whose companionship fills the 
iments which intervene between his 
lone hours of work. Camille Saint-Saens is a thor- 
ough Parisian, born of French parents; and, like 
Mozart, he was a musical prodigy. He played and 
composed long before he was in his teens, and at 
the age of twelve he found a publisher for his 
works. Recently, at a musical soiree, a clever dilet- 
tante sang a baritone song, "Le Pas d'Armes du 
Roi Jean," of Saint-Saris', with much success. 
" Yes.it is a very fine thing, almost good enough to 
he numbered among the modern classics. It is or~ 
of his recent songs. I t h ink," responded the singi 
to an enthusiastic remark. " I beg your pardon, 
interposed M. le Moine, the director of the famous 
'/',■„„„»«[ "s-aint-Sacns -mote that piece when he 
was fourteen years old. It is one of hi- oldest." 

Saint-S;e : ns physiognomy is rather insignifican 
With the exception of his nose, which is prominei 
and of Roman bend, his features are small and r 
regular. A crown of straight, Monde hair li 
premature baldness. He 



his figu 

you detect a 



iSof g 



all stature, and 
and movement, 



r, Mr. E. R. Kroege 
ramme: l.-Land 
tging, Kjerulf; (b) 1 



, presented the 

-l-hllli- l,r„ , 






OUR BOOK TABLE. 



iot thoroughly ncquainlert with us <] 

. . i ■■ , 



le of the evening. Miss Ger, 
suffer from stai 
ly Mrs. McCa 



m Rhapsody, Liszt, Franz 

i, . , -In \U/urka.CTw] 

K iminel had already n 



works he p.aysare artlsthfand poetfcal. 

- , a- Hit \ ha e n i nil t. 
selves upon securing so competent a mai 
piano used by Rummol on this occasion 
ment, probably the best ever turned out 
tories, an instrument "fit for the gods." 
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' liuoOKSTDK Kevkkies " 

This composition, one of Mr. 
hm-u a<lo].t.-.l liy Mr Franz lii 



"Pizz.cati" (From JH'libes' Ballet "Sylvia") 

Arranged for piano by Sidus 

Leo Delibes' "Sylvia" is an orchestral composi- 
tion, and this is one of its most taking numbers. 
For this reason, it has before been arranged (or the 

a piano score is always bad. Sonic tilings that are 
easily executed on string or wind instruments are 
almost impossible upon the piano and via own. 



f th 



of The Uovaf Edition "and h'.- 
acceptable by the work of its e 
"Johnny's Favorite 8chottisi 

Of course our young readers i 
nor their wants neglected. 1 

its soio form, they have what 
and instruct thern. 

" Echoes " 

Last month we gave a sacn 
poser. This 



I by t 



meloilious and withal musicianly treatment of 
Moore's beautiful text, from the'same schol "'" 

The pieces in this issue cost in sheet form : 

" Bbookside Reveries " Kroeger $ 7ft 

" Ohacohnb," (Op. 62) IHlrWlil "' 

" Fiz/icati" (From "Svlvia"— Dclib,*) s'/du* 

"Polish Dance," (Op. 3, No. 1) Srhm-wmka 50 

"Johnny's Favorite Si'iiottische" (I) net ).. s' ,',/«« (it) 

"Echoes" Qoldner 85 

Total 
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A MUSIC LESSON. 



Y Dear Frim 



—It gives me great pi eas- 
iply with the wish you have 
mat I should give you a few 
. hints which may help you in carrying 
-IS. out the musical education and vocal 
Sth training of your daughters. I should 
' c rst suggest that unless a child shows 
>me natural aptitude for music, it seems 
* mistake to devote much time to the attainment 
of that art. Such an aptitude generally manifests 
itself in early childhood, as when it exists, the 
child will evince pleasure and attention in listening 
to music, and will trv to imitate the sounds it hears. 
If successful in this attempt, there can be no doubt 
of its being gifted with a musical ear. 

If I had the musical training of a child, 1 should 
adopt the system of calling the seven notes consti- 
tuting the scale according to their Italian names, 
viz., f)o, RS, Mi, Fa, Sol, La Si, and by striking 
each one of these notes on some musical instru- 
ment, or singing it out. Associate at once, from 
the very beginning, the sound of every note with 
its proper name, just as the alphabet is taught be- 
fore spelling or subsequent reading is attempted 
Then the child's eye must get used to the five lines 
forming the stafl' in the treble clef, and each note 
must be taught by its position on the said statf. 

After this, the same process must be gone through 
with the bass clef, so that in due course of time the 
study of the pianoforte may be pursued. But it is, 
in my opinion, a very great mistake to teach a be- 
ginner music by the help of the key-board, or 
7-hvi. /', as it is called in French, of the pianoforte. 

Such teaching does not tend to the formation of 
a musical ear, or help the student to read easily at 
gight, which is one of the chief objects to be at- 
tained bv the musician. The appellation of the 
notes, their respective value or duration, the rests, 
division of time, tin tlienni ,,/' mnxir, in fact, should 
be well taught. 1 1 is a work of time and patience, 
but when thoroughly attained, is never forgotten, 
and is indispensable to the acquirement of instru- 
mental and vocal talent. 

Solhgc, which is the first kind of singing taught 
to children on the Continent of Europe, consists in 
singing out the notes by their appellation : Do, R<§, 
Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, and simultaneously beating time 
with the right hand, in order to designate the pro- 
pel division of each bar, and mark the rhythm, 
which is of the ntmnxl importance. 

The Btudyof Solfege is absolutelv indispensable to 
a vocalist, and ought to be pursued in childhood, 
when it is not fatiguing. It will thus establish a 
good and solid foundation to the subsequent vocal 

The age at which a girl may begin to learn sing- 
ing must depend upon her health and physical 
strength, and also on the natural development of 
her voice. Some voices being much stronger than 
others, may be exercised early in life without in- 
jury; such was Patti's case and mine; but these 
being exceptional instances, one cannot present 
them as examples. 

From sixteen to eighteen would be about the av- 



y of drawing breath, which should 
iphragm or waist, is a study in it- 
self; also the opening of the throat and mouth, in 



order to insure, from the first, a good emission of 
the sound. Garcia, Bordogni, Randegger and other 
celebrated masters in the art of singing, have writ- 
ten excellent works on the subject, with clear and 
practical observations and instructions, and also 
exercises and vocalizes, admiiahly adapted for the 
study of the art they so thoroughly understand ; 
nevertheless, students cannot teach themselves 
singing even with the best of written methods; 
and without the assistance of an experienced and 
capable teacher, directing, watching and guiding 
the student, bad habit.- are formed W liich are most 
difficult, and sometimes impossible, to correct. 

As there are different kinds of voices, some being 
naturally high, such as the soprano, some low- 
pitched, as the contralto, or others varying between 
the two, more of the mezzo-soprano kind, it is im- 
portant that they should be guided according to 
their natural tendency, in order not to force or 
strain them; and of this the teacher must judge, 
and direct the studies of his pupil accordingly. It 
therefore requires an experienced professor, partic- 
ularly at the commencement. 

Singing must not be practised too long at a time, 
so as to fatigue the voice. A period of twenty min- 
utes together is sufficient; but may be repeated 
twice or three times a day, when once the pupil has 
understood how to practise alone. At first it is bet- 
ter to be content with the lesson, as wrong practis- 
ing is worse than none. 

Lessons, therefore, should be taken frequently in 
the commencement, if rapid improvement is de- 
sired ; and by degrees the pupil will be able to 
practise alone, without running the risk of going 
astray. No songs or pieces should be atttempted 
too soon. Exercises and vocalizes on ah according 
to the French or Italian pronunciation, and some- 
times on other vowels, as the case may be, should 
be studied for at least one year, before melodies 
with words are allowed ; the formation of the voice, 
a good emission of sound, evenness and smoothness 
of execution, cannot be obtained otherwise. 

Some voices are more flexible than others, and 
this gift of nature should be carefully cultivated, 
for an easy and brilliant execution is one of the 
great attractions of the vocal art. 

Florid and elaborate music, however, ought only 
to be attempted (save for the sake of practice) by 
persons who have attained great finish and perfec- 
tion in the Fioriture style, which, however great the 
natural gift, requires much study. 

When songs or pieces are taken into practice, 
pronunciation or articulation must be a special 
study, for it is most important that words, what- 
ever may be the language, should be thoroughly 
understood by the hearers. 

Last, but not least, come the phrasing and ex- 
pression, which are of paramount importance in 
singing, and must be properly applied, or other- 
wise may have quite the contrary effect to that 
intended. The proper pronunciation and render- 
ing of the words play a great part in conveying the 



feeling of s< 
that is why articulation is so impor 
this acquirement greatly helps i 
sound further, and frequently give: 
of a larger volume of voice than is 
by the performer. 

It is a good plan to sing in fro 
glass, in order to study the propei 



Mm 



All these, and many other hints, can only he sug- 
gested, as the need occurs, by an experienced and 
conscientious teacher, who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the formation of the voice and its different 
registers, and will guard against these being 
strained beyond their proper limit. The chest- 
notes, particularly in young people, should not be 
carried up too high, as such straining frequently 
causes serious mischief; and great care should be 
taken to unite the chest with the medium register, 
and the latter with the head notes, so that equal- 
ity throughout the compass of the voice be ob- 
tained. 

All this may seem very complicated to the unin- 
itiated, but the study of singing, like that of any 
other art, is most interesting, and, to those who are 
well gifted.it is not so arduous as these long expla- 
nations of mine might make it appear. 

Before I conclude, I should recommend that 
young people be taught how to play on the piano- 
forte some years before thev attempt to sing, and 
not give up that instrument ba .>,,.„ they are study- 
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done in moderation, s'ay'6 
day, injures the voice. 

The pianoforte is so useful, not only in itself, but 
also for the sake of accompanying, that those who 
can use it freely find it very convenient. It is to be 
feared that most young people who drop their play- 
ing for the sake of singing, do so more from laziness 
than really in the interest of their voice. 

Moreover, the voice fails Sooner or later, whereas 
the facility and talent acquired for playing lasts, 
and is a source of much pleasure and usefulness to 
one's self and others. 

Hoping, my dear friend, that these suggestions 

may meet your views, and give you some help, I 

r '1, yours verv sincerely.— Christine Nilsson, 
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RUBINSTEIN'S TOUCH. 
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What makes the pianist is 
his touch. At a first glance, touch seems 
the result of mechanical labor, of a lever 
action. If this were the case, touch might 
be taught and acquired. But this is not 
so. The mechanical conditions of touch 
1 be taught or learned, touch itself by no 
It lies deeper, and may be found in the 
mental nature of the person. Out of the 
finger-tip that strikes the key, and thereby causes 
the string to vibrate, the soul'speaks. Touch is the 
person himself. This personal mark, this ' I am I,' 
is also disclosed by Rubinstein's touch. And this 
touch, so massive, so round and warm, displays the 
most diverse varieties of touches. Let him play 
with his hand arched, or with straightened fingers; 
let him shake his tone from the wrist, or hit the 
keys with a stiff wrist; each time his tone will be 
different in shade; and from every position of the 
hand, or of each separate finger, 'there arise new 
and remarkable touches. He understands how 
either to compel or to coax his effects from the in- 
strument. At the side of magical tone coloring we 
meet elementary effects that are only prevented 
from becoming noises by the force of his soul- 
power ; under his hands arise thunder storms and 
the gently dropping spring rain." 
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OR. M. BENT & C0.,0 

453 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK. 
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Grand, Square Is Upright Piano Fortes 

Warerooms and Manufactory. 
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EDWARD G. NEWMAN, 
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The Latest, Cheapest, and Most Perfect. 
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" Battle Hvmn of the Republic." 
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Band Instruments. 
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The Musical Standard, 

Edited by CEO. T. BULLINC. 

A Monthly Journal of Music, the Voice, and Kindred Arts. 
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C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 

Importers of and Wholesale Dealers in 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c 

Depot of C. F. MARTIN L GO'S Celebrated GUITARS 

"BOEHM" GENUINE "MEYEE" S "ALBEECHT" FLUTES and PICCOLOS 

No. 4<i Maiden JLane, NEW YORK. 

All the newest styles of BRASS and GERMAN 



THE BOULANGER TYMPANI. 




Repairing a specialty. Sole Importer of the 
nine First Quality Roman and Naples Strings. 

Price List on Application. 
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Church Organ Builder, 
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PIANOS 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Bahnsen'S New Scale Pianos are unsur- 
passed. Call and see lor yourself. 

Repairing a specialty. Timing prompt- 
ly attended to. 
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106 Easl 14(h Street, 



NEW VOIiK. 



A BROKEN STRING. 

\ our wonb w, re lij;ht and by light lips W( 




BOYINGTON'S 

CHIFFONIER F0LDII5 BEDS 




i J 



L. C. BOYINGTON, Manufacturer, 

1463 to 1471 S. State Street, 

CHICAGO, DLL. 

New York Office, 7 Mott Street 



PIANO DACTYLION 



l,.'.!! 1 /,',') 1 "!'!',''..''".'. , : ',".'!,,"."''! I,v ' ""-' 'I'TercntOol- 

AQEHTS WANTED EYERYWHEBE. Scrad (or Clrculiri. 

«.. E. LEVASSOrT Manufacturer, 

84 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, o. 




TRADE NOTES. 



Lillle Johnny spoke up uiui s 
me is ml, it 'ye I ■■-'[:. fii xljv. 



id lei me see u Perhapj ti, c 
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SE1TT 

ON RECEIPT OF 



6 



CENTS 
CENTS 



FOR 

POSTAGE 

DO NOT FAIL 

TO 

OBTAIN ONE. 



JUST ISSUED f t r S e m PRESS! 

oESSESKKL. FIFTEEN HUNDRED <™> ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS SaSffS JEWELS, ART aQd SILVERWARE. 

It contains valuable and Interesting information about 

WEDDINGS, (lDvUation8 ttnd Anniversaries) - 

PRECIOUS STONES, < si S nificance flnd Corresponding Months). 

SOLID SILVER WARES, (TheirVa!ueandBeauty) 
WHAT SHALL I BUY FOR A PRESENT, ^cSnT 
SILVER PLATED WARES, CI 1 t ^ e c a ^ i / uirorm8andmarvellousIy 
^SES"' ALL MANKIND and « arly LADIES. 

Send O I Y P F NTS t0 COTer P osta S e and " wiu be P r ° m Ptly sent to you by 

MERMOD & JACCARD JEWELRY CO. 
Nos. 40L 403 & 405 N. 4th St., Gor. Locust, SUOUIS, MO. 



THERE ARE SIX FEATURES OF 



Great St. Louis Dry Goods House, 

ABOUT WHICH THE PUBLIC SHOULD KEEP FULLY INFORMED. 




COMICAL CHORDS. 



r.irter by the umbrella hi 
om Chieago-shehadsoi 

They a^'an'saidtoTemv 
d he would take the violin 



m.len.i 






■e Up: < 



!. I.muK 



Ribbon Store. 
Notion Store. 
Embroidery Store. 



Trill 



g Stoi 



Gents' Furnishing Store. 
Handkerchief Store. 
White Goods Store. 
Calico Store. 
Summer Suiting Store. 
Ginghar "' 



Cloth Store. 
Black Goods Store. 
Cotton Goods Store. 
Linen Goods Store. 
Silk and Velvet Store. 
Dress Goods Store. 
Paper Pattern Store. 
Art Embroidery Store. 
House Furnishing Store. 
Parasol and Umbrella Stoi 
Hosiery Store. 



Flannel Store. 

Lining Store. 

Cloak and Suit Store. 

Shawl Store. 

Underwear and Corset Store. 

Children's Clothing Store. 

Quilt and Blanket Store. 

Upholstery Store. 

Millinery Store. 

Shoe Store. 

Glove Store. 



Orders by Mail Receive Prompt Attention by Being Addressed to the 

COMPANY, 

ST. LOUIS. 



WM. BARR DRY GOODS 

SIXTH, OLIVE TO LOCUST STREETS, 




AND TINNERS' STOCK OF ALL KINDS, 

FOE. SALE :B"5T 

Excelsior Manufacturing Co., - St. Louis, Mo- 
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nnlil further notice, sell new pianos on \y,\\ 

910 !o $->r, par month to soil purchaser. Oi'n 

. Icefcd ami contains latcsl i 

pianos of all grades, from medium fo tin- bet 


UTUill, 

tenta oi 

.proved 


(/J 




Wo\nX\v\x^ 






J 

h 


&CAM 


: - ; m vrnv-si • k.^ i'is' ^vi:' 1 ;i i'^fr, 


JTOKY 

'II Kits, 


CO 




ywnkv$&& 






:;I 


^-a --n' Vataio,,,, mailed 



dpjltehstt duplex jdzr/itim:. 




II is a known fact that the snarchead of a drum 

n order to respond to the slightest touch of th< 
itick, abould be very thin and have much less ten 

don than the tough batterhead. To accoiuplisl 

int i 1 we invented our I'uplex I>rum, the heads of 
,vhieh are tightened separately. 

sniti for Circular and Price List, 

N. LEBRUN MUSIC CO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 




MY DEBUT. 

i good many years since I made mv 
writes Mylex'P.eetha 



II 






■oncort, v 



.. I 



(J/TjTl selves ah. '..it ihr allair, and the rector had, 
\\W/ out oi compliment to them, asked me to 

my father "to advance me two months' pocket 
money, and invested it in new songs. 1 drove my 
sister to desperation with my eternal accompani- 



ly about the 


nd, intending 


ed'lYVx'hook' 


m! facing the 






d was struck 




i. My knees 


I held in my 


ok a step for- 


. I went on ; 


e, but 1 kept 



•ceded. 
isted i 



\ftcr 



t of triumph. On mounting the platform 
rgotten to make my obeisance, on leaving t I 
.■tilled the mistake and broke mv enlia. stud 

th the effort. 

' You— you donkey ! " hissed my siste. , all'ection- 
cdy, during the /orh.<thno of a stbuny quartet; 



'-TlPo Hay of Biscay.' ft will be a long time In 
fore 1 accompany y,,u in public anain, my b 
Suppose I bad not known itbv heart, what then?" 

Yi'S, indeed, what then'.' '[ had snug the unmg 



/ 



SEASON, 1886. 

REOPENING OF THE 

St. Louis Natatorlum. 




(SWIMMINC SCHOOL.) 

COB. 19th and PINE STIU'.iri'S. 

MAY I Oth, 1886. 



